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HIGH LIGHTS 


ORCHESTRA 


Matthew Biller 


For twilight shaking on the summer sea, the heavy 
yellow sun departing, and the unknown tide 
forever and colored v^lth loneliness; a trombone. 

For coming dawn ... 

moon and stars gone down 
and early lark on the locust tree: a flute. 

For day and men with work to do, and women, 

and shops, and parlors' with teas, and leisure time 

flicking down ashes with delicate fingers; 

■" a piano. 

For the beggar heart, having no certain home, 
no shield, no hard conclusion - and the past a prophet; 

a violin ... , 

singing the hurt and the break 

and the fathomless need of salvation; and the hope. 

Drums for the night; for the creeping cloud; for feet 

found strangers on a thousand streets; 

for scudding ages from a thousand shadows - 

seeking, p«r 3 uading ... desiring backward through chords 
long tangled, swamps long dried and cities covered. ... 
Touching with a note the vibrant resurrection. 

(Voices) 


MARTYRS 

mien the defenders of Corrcgldor laid down their 

o. Lu.en. 
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they walked Into the blackner'a of a nicdat that waa to have 
no ending for them, and into the deptha of a hell that none 
but the brutal, sadistic Japanese mind could conceive. 


These men of Bataan, in any ev'=^nt, would have been 
long r<=membered in history because of their stubborn skill¬ 
ful" defence and their matchless bravery in the face of 
hopeless odds; they are made abs'^lutely imnortal now for 
all time because of what they suffered there and of what 
they endured. The centuries will never erase the record of 
their martyrdom from the mom.ories of men, nor the ages 
steal their glory away. Their names, now and forever, are 
bright as the tropic sunshine that lights those Jungle val¬ 
leys and those .iuiiP.le hil's; no?/ and forever, their spirits 


CiOjOvire like the end'-’i'lng tropic stars that gather 
nightly bhs^V nuEibers i/bere tu gass down serenely, dispas¬ 
sionately, out of untrouDled eternity into trouoled time. 


TR^iVELERS 


Archeus and Azrael, setting out together on a time 
upon their travels, came one morning to a large popu-ous 
city 30 wonderfully bright in the perfection of ^ts loveli¬ 
ness as to be beyoridi. description by any mortal man. .A'^e j-~ 
.thing here,, in short, was at its freshest and at its very 
prime. If there was a withered flower or a cered leaf or 
a shadow anywhere about, it was not in evidence. 

As they entered the city, they encountered many 

passing groura and thronp of ,, 

ren-, all in holiday att-.re, qui^e o 
fui and, to ail appearan.-.ee, in uhc f..x^^v e:C, ^ 

heal.th.. Mere than tn.ai. ti^ey were a^.i j, , 
was rob an old person anyv;..ere 
middl" o.gs- 


■' Tr ^ t not bee”' 
iby ' !'-■ 




to be seen, nor even one of 
asked .Arohens 


cf his com¬ 


panion 

^ "It 18 
seen-" A.'’-v,aei rop.bi ed 


urely 




lovely 
uoli. rn 


a p''.ace as I havs ever 
since you speak of it, 


What, is 

But aroheua, though'ha la the angel of life, could 
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not answer. 


4 


As evening drew on, long after this city had "been 
left far behind, our travelers, passlr^g through a defile In 
the mountains, entered upon a second region that was as un¬ 
like the first as night is unlike the day. Here, all was 
j»inged with gloom, soundless, mirthless, and a falling of 
dust onto dust. 

When, as the night was closing in and the stars, 
those symbols of eternity, were marshalling their numbers, 
the travelers emerged upon an open plain to pick their way 
through the dusk over the barren fields; the dead world of 
the moon, lifting over the shoulder of the far-off hills, 
suddenly revealed to them upon every side, stretching into 
shrouding distance, long row upon reaching row of granite 
shafts, marble crypts and wooden markers, some in the pro¬ 
cess of moldering down, some long since fallen in the last 
stages of decay, the monuments and the thoroughfares of the 
City of the Dead, 

"Do you see any beauty here?" asked Azrael, turn¬ 
ing to his companion, 

"There is, indeed, a somber kind of beauty here," 
Archeus replied, "But tell me, my friend, if you can. What 
is death?" 


But Azrael, like Archeus before him, though he is 
the angel of death, could give no answer. 

While they were yet speaking, they were somewhat 
startled at .sight of someone rising from among the tombs; 
but, upon the near approach of this newcomer, were soon set 
at ease on recognizing him as Chronoa, the father not only 
of gods and of men, but the father of time. 

"My children," were his words by way of greeting^; 
"I could not help overhearing a pai’t of your conversation^ 
Whereupon, before their eyes, he proceeded to roll up jhe 
scroll of life and of death and to show them that they are 
but the two sides of the same thing - through varied exper- 
ienvce, the growth of the Immortal Ego - and that, wnl^e 
each is sharply bounded by tine, together they enclose all 
that may be enclosed and bound within their cycle the two 
halves of eteiaiity, within whose orbit we are all travel¬ 
ers, not for once bub foi-evei', 

L,3.W. 
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NORTH AFRICAN PICTURE Lieut. — - 


On college graduation day of June, 1941, I had 
just -volunteered for the draft, ■* I began, of course, as a 
private. I went through the routine with ’’the other half” 
and fetched up a lieutenant in January '42. In July '42 I 
came overrieas, vont to England and there got my best first¬ 
hand look at conservatlSD, social at least. My conclusion 
then was that there is need for a change - and, whether the 
House of Lords likes it or not, it's coming at the end of 
the war. 

We took off for Africa, after England, and went in 
at Oran while the fun was on. Since then, for eight weary 
months, we have hopped from fox hole to fox hole across 
Africa, building air bases. We fought at Oran, Kasserine 
and Tunis as Advance Engineers. You will remember, perhaps, 
the mine work that had to be done at Kasserine - we did a 
lot of it, and ticklish work it is. Throughout the whole 
campaign, I found a great use for the French that I know. 
At this point, though I'm sure the accent is more Tunisian 
than Parisian, I can really toss it off. Experience has 
finally made up for the lethargy of my studies in class, 
and the net result is that I can get along very well. 

I think the hardest thing about this campaign bus¬ 
iness is the endlessness of work with nothing to break the 
monotony. It was quite dreary, and we did not hear a note 
of music, see a white woman, or taste anything but canned 
food for four months straight. These cussed Engineers have 
a way of talking engineering, and that's all. As for engin¬ 
eering - I .am only a victim of circumstances - and, believe 
me, after a while it drives you batty. 

We had a lot of fun with the "jerries” and their 
air force. We were pitted against air force more than any¬ 
thing else and finally, I think, drove them out. They're 
clever, wiley and tough, but not the superior's. We have had 
occasion to meet thousands of. them, since the fall of Tunis 
and, ot,her than being a bunch of wise guys trying to gain a 
little stature by standing on their toes, I can^t say much 
for them. The Englishman in the field turns out to be tough 
and determined, almost cocky. He'll have his way one day, 
and England will be . revitalized for it. The Frenchman is 
more consistent with our appr>?ach to life. He is more Jov¬ 
ial, loves his wine and song, his little intrigue , and his 
lack of seeir.g eye to eye with any of his. countrymen, 

< It’s a great place, this Nor.th Africa.. If there is 
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anything that you haven*t seen, come here and you will see 
it. We’ve been through fran, Algiers, Blserte, Tunis, Sfax 
and Sousse, the Interloe of Algeria and Tunisia. I for one 
am ready to go home, and hope soon that I can. 


I’ve been very busy of late - with the pen Instead 
of the brawn for a change. A month or two ago I landed this 
Job in Headquarters, and was transferred out of the old 
field Job. I certainly prefer this. We live well, that is, 
we’re out of the weather and at times even have heat, rthen 
it rains, and it does that a lot, I Just stand and look out 
of the window and feel very snug. Believe me, it’s really a 
luxury to be inside. It seems, also, to be necessary to my 
morale to be where there are people - giggling girls, boys 
chasing after one another, and young women who always focua 
above and beyond you, yet somehow look at you. Here there 
are wash on the line, radios, beggars, vendors with peanut 
stands, shoelace stands, cookie stands, all kinds of stands 
you can imagine. Know what they yell? - ’’Hot rosta, tosta, 
vera goota peanutsa!” It’s marvelous! 


When you take a gal to the show here, you have to 
reserve a long row of seats because you take mama, sorello, 
fratello, zio, zla and everyone else, or you don't take the 

slgnorina. When you do find one you can take alone - well, 
it’s a matter of price. They are wonderful. You go to an 
opera, Italian© of course, and you're supposed to be very 
much absorbed; but, go to an American cinema or stage show, 
and all they do is yell, "niente capita, nlente capita. 

I had one for a while - I know - the price kind. They seem 

to love a title. If a guy is an engineer, for Instance, he 

doesn’t Just call himself Signore So-and-so, Oh, no! It is 
Engineer So-and-so. Even if he is a broom-pusher, he 11 be 
"Broom-pusher Joe Blow," or whatever it is. That title out 
front is like a number, and the number calls for such and 
such servitude. It's like so many gun salutes for president 
or so many for a general, etc. Titles are awesome. If, for 

instance, I were to walk up to a door and bang away, well, 

pretty soon there would be about 20 people standing there. 
Then I bang again. Somebody steps forward, eyes wide open 
with awe, and says reverently, "Colonello - Casa d Colon- 
ello." Well, it’s the Colonel’s house. O.K. Therefore, I m 
supposed to get down and go through the Allah routine. But 
I don't, I Just bang again, and give it the American twist 
and say, "So what," Well, the hand goes to the mouth wide 
with awe and fear, and there you are, something 
story book of horrors! That's Italy. That s Italian Libya. 


I don’t know what the Chamber of Commerce calls 
it, but where I come from, this weather is described as 
"lousy" - or should I say *'inclement" - what? 
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HORACE 


the guild mouse 


havln to move down 
erin sayin to alf 


theys a kam before ovary storm sed sum poat as had 
a past, yeah 1 sez to myself theys more storms than they 
kams. take us fer instance. wc wuz sittin all quite and the 
poet wuz rite i geaa with his kaas, no thing could of o-n 
more kam than after we hci,d got tne brood to bed and tucked 
In fer the day as we wuz Just talkin things over about our 

to winser lane, the mrs sed i herd cath- 
as how it is offal that we have to move 
ourselves Just when vio get settled so nice up hear arid alf 
sez as how yeah the gild gets pushed round like a tumbil of 
weed in a wind storm and like a aumbilwced we find a haven 
till the next storm, o k then sez the mrs ouer new place on 
winser lane is o k and v/hat do you think about movin us all 
down town she sez. .my doer i sez i vrould love it. in the 
1st plaoe they is lots more of krums down town and u coulda 
go to the moveys as u aint seen a good plkchur fer years 1 
sez. whadaya nieen krums she sez ignorin of the pitchurs all 
the krums u pick up down town sho sez will be llkwid krums 
from al wetherbees grill. theys more peepul dowr there 
sez and where theys more peepul theys nor krums. theys more 
peepul to step on u she sez take them poleocmen akross^ tue 
street theys got big feet if u no what i 

ure dipui i soz becoz as how they bring sandwitches for all 
ther midnite lunches so as they would be a plenty of^krums 
and i like to hobnob around pcleecmen. maybee u got sumtnin 
thor she sez kind of noin like, and then she kontinuos tnor 
is sams drug store with a hop skip and a Jump i cud get .o 
sams to get me a few drops of kodlivorsoll fer one o. ouor 
offsprings if as ever they got the krupe or such and while 
i wuz ther 1 cud got ne a cuppil of drops of sashay to put- 
in back of my ears in case, whadaya moen in case J 
Just in case she sez and 1 like to hobnob with poleecmen 
two, a remark as uncalled fer as ever wuz. 


well sir that 
got suspishus in the Ion 
whats a poleecman got as 
sez and look cut as how 
and at ure age. age ures 
she sez or it ull be the 
it mite all of cum out c 
roof into the piano and 


ets me to thinkin and in short i 
.g run, whadaya meen hobnob sez i. 
‘'what 1 aint got? big flat feet she 
they dont stop on u. oolonie i sez 
elf' she sez and dont age me u bum u 
worse fer u. thercs no tellin how 
oz Just then the rain-came thru the 
we had to cum out of ther ouerself. 


30 u see deer readers as how the poet wuz rite and 
when theys a kam look out fer a storm* 
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GUILD MEETINGS 


Mr, Claude i. Hippier, director of child welfare 
In the Pasadena city schools, spoke on the subject of Chili 
Delinquency at the February meeting of the Guild, an open 
meeting. His talk eniocl with an informal discussion'of de¬ 
linquency and of seme of its causes in relation to the 
problem as wo have it today. 

Child delinquency, as he pointed out in the course 
of the discussion, is a very serious problem today due to a 
wide prevalence of relaxed parental care because of the 'nar 
effort v/hioh is ab.sorbing so much of the time of the par¬ 
ents of the homes, and because of the failure of the courts 
to hold these parents responsible for mlsdemeenora of rhe 
children, These causes of delinquency due to the war are 
today in addition to many that have long been with us, and 
because of the war too, are in no way improved. 

As seme wa,ya in v/hich this increased delinquency 
might bo met and countered, Mr,. Hippier suggested a plan 
for founding clubs for children under adult leadershi.p such 
as the "Gung Ho" Club of Pasadena, and the granting of the 
use of the school playgrounds after school hours under man¬ 
agement and supervision. 

In these matters, it is to be noted that Sierra 
Madre is not lagging behind, A fourth Boy Scout troop is at 
present being organized to be sponsored by Bethany Church, 
and recently, the extension of the facilities of our City 
Park for recreational purposes has been urged upon our City 
Council, which it is thought will soon be granted. For some 
time, our school playgrounds have been in use by the child¬ 
ren after school hours. 

4(- 4(- «• 4!' •tf It- 

For the next meeting of the Guild, to be held at 
the Wistaria Vine Gardens on Friday evening, March 3, Mr, 
Matthew Blll.er, the young po3tman--poet of Arcadia, whose 
recent poem, "Orchestra," appears in reprint from "Voices 
in this number, has consented to give a reading from .'.••ome 
of his ballads and recent verse, Mr* Biller has appeared 
before at Guild meetings in these readings of his poetry, 
readings which have always been popular and much enjoyed by 
those fortunate enough to be present. Mr. Biller, who 
has been writing for the past ten years, is the author of a 
number of books of verse. 
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ON CHOOSING AN ESSAY SUBJECT Zoe Colt 


This morning I must choose a subject for an essay 4 
Here on my desk, typewriter and paper await the transpoaal 
into concrete form of my dreams ■ and my fancies. But of 
which of them shall I write? What shall my subject be? 

From my study window I look out upon the garden. 
The lush green of grass and shrubs, the blue and flame and 
yellow and white and red of flowers, sparkle with dew and 
the newness of morning. Lizards slither through the under¬ 
brush, quail cal.1 to each other, and mockingbirds chatter 
and sing. Hummingbirds dart restlessly from blossom _ to 
blossom,. They seem like gleaming. Iridescent bits 01 life 
forever seeking a resting place. Just beyond, the mountains 
cut jaggedly across the deep blue sky. Beauty of Califor¬ 
nia, Have I found my subject here - outside my window? 

Across the way, I miss an old tree that lived 
there many years. It was a sycamore, gaunt and gray, twist¬ 
ed by years ord the elements into fantastic shape, I had 
fancied it as a symbol of eternal life. In the springtime, 
it was youth; fresh and strong. In summer, it was life at 
the full. Autumn brought maturity. And old age came with 
wiri+er.. for then it was stripped of its freshness and its 
strength: it v/aa bent lov/ by storms. But always spring oame 
againV as did summer and autumn and winter. For years I 
watched the cycle and loved the* tree. Now it la gone, viihere 
is the life it expressed? Is life eternal? Subject for my 
essay? No, far too vast for my modest pen. 

The day slides along its way. The sun has passed 
the half way mark, A cool breeze from the sea brings with 
it a feel of autumn. Rustling through the poplar and the 
eucalyptus trees, it sends their dried leaves swirling and 
eddying about the garden. 

In the distant sky the pale wraith of the moon is 
barely visible. Shall I write of the moon, or of my recent 
visit to the observatory? There, this world slid into back¬ 
ground as I peered through telescopes and tried to compre¬ 
hend the vastnoss of creation. Venus, they told me, was the 
same size as this world of ours. That tiny point of light. 
Perhaps, on that tiny point of light, I thought, a 
such as I might be gazing througli a telescope at a far-cii 
star while an asti-onomei* bold her. That star is Ear ..h -- 
90 small it seems, yet its size is the same as this oiu 

world." 
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Then I remembered the stdjry of "The Man Who Saw 
Through Heaven," the strange tale of a minister who looked 
into infinity and lost his reason and his God. And I won¬ 
dered, what are the thoughts of the astronomers whose eyes 
are always fixed upon these far distances? Do they ask 
themselves, what la Ged, what Is life, what Is its meaning, 
where are we bound? Do they sometimes draw fearfully back 
from that glimpsing of infinity? Do they cast about for 
some tangible earthly thing to cling to? And as I wonder, a 
memory comes back to me. 

One night, I stood on the shore looking far out to 
sea where a great luminous star hung lov/. So groat and so 
luminous was the star that it made upon the water a shining 
pathway that reached almost to the shore. Here, near the 
water's edge, a lone watcher had built a fire of sticks and 
brush. Its flames leaped high and sent forth a light that 
flared up and grew stronger, ever stronger. At last that 
earthly light reached out upon the water where it met and 
became one with the light from heaven, and then fell back. 

But I. too, must draw back from this searching of 
the infinite. Freni the stars I come back to my garden, to 
my study, I look about for the homely things near at hand. 
There is my old clock-, For more than a hundred years it has 
been ticking away the hours. My old silver tea set gleams 
in the late afternoon light. The cherry-framed mirror re¬ 
flects the pine chair and table that were my grandmother's. 
Sometimes late at night, when I am alone and the firelight 
flickers over the old things, I can see other hanr.s than 
mine busy about the old tea set; hear other fingers than 
mine upon the yellowed keys of the square rosewood piano. 
And from the old mirror other faces than mine gaze cut at 
me. What if some night these others might step forth from 
the looking glass and talk with me? 

Ah, this is what I shall write of; the old things 
that live on long after the hands that fashioned them are 
gone, the soft shine of old wood, the gleam of powter and 
lusterware, tiny stitches on linen samplers. Of all these I 
shall write tomorrow. 

But now this day is almost at an end. A hush rests 
upon my garden and my house, that strange hush that always 
cones when day gives way to dusk, It tells me it is time 
foi children to come in from play, time for husbands.: and 
fathers to return home, I must put away my writing and my 
fancies. Tomorrow, I will not dream away the day. Tomorrow, 
into an easay, I shall marshal my rambling thoughts. 
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QOLDE.N APPLES OF TH£. SUN by Rosemary Obermoyer. New York; 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 282 pp. Sp2,50 


An Avery Hopwood Award winner and the Catholic 
Book Club selection for January, "Colden Apples^of the Sun 
by Rosemary Obermeyer, is one of the most delightful 
tasiea that has .appeared in a long time, Bu’cblxng with 
kindly good humor, it carries the reader along like a cor¬ 
acle bobbing upon the current of a gentle stream. 


Probably it all began with Rhona, the gypsy girl; 
but, anyway, out of the faraway North, down from over tho 
rims of the earth, a long dusty road came running as^closa 
as ever the old rail fence would lot it rlgnt aLongs^de Mr. 


O'Callaghan'3 four acre farm. 


Who has 


evoi’ looked upon a 

road and has not heard it calling? This road was no excep¬ 
tion*. it v/as always calling to Mr. C'Callagnan. -n ac , 
had been calling to Urn for forty years; but ne had never 
found time to listen for, in all that while, he had be.n so 
busy holding up his end of his part of the worxu, .here 
came a day.- ’however, when the road called to h^m louder 
with mor 0 insistonoe: 

back t^Maple Ridge?" "It is that," said Mr. 0 Callaghan, 
and he meant every word of it. 


and 

"Mr. C' Callaghan, how do you do? And 
about time now that you were going 


Cf course. Uncle August had something to do with 
it, too, for he was Just the kind of a trouble maker 
anybody would be glad to run away from, and no douot his 
push contributed in goodly measure towards a flying start. 
So Mr, o'Callaghan turned his old buckboard into a covered 
wagon, loaded in everything he couldn't bear to part witn, 
hitched the cow to the shafts and started off with Mxdge, 
his tiny grandniece, and with Rhona, his little ward. 

But they weren't all of the party, for there was 
sick Father Tully who decided to cast in his lot with them 
at the last moment rather than retire to a hospital; there 
was Letty, the schoolgirl chum of Rhona's, who was undoubt¬ 
edly running away from home and her two crabbed aunts; and 
there was old Mr. Helnback. They couldn't have gotten along 
Without Mr. Helnback for he was a cartographer and a gen¬ 
tleman. Whenever they were in danger of losing their way, 
Mr. Helnback had only to draw them a map, and he was tne 
best mapmaker in all of iftFlddifield County# 

To Mr. 0’Callaghan, this long Journey was a happy 
goingr-home; to tiny gold on-haired M-idge, who had never been 
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further away than the achoolhouae, it was a great adven - 
ture. She danced along the road, screaming with the birds, 
picking the flowers and the shining leaves. But to Rhona, 
it was life itself; for who that is Romany born is ever so 
happy within four walls as upon the open road, let it lead 
where it may? And did they ever come to Maple Ridge? They 
certainlr did. "And so you're home again, John O’Callaghan" 
shouted the neighbors as they crowded about, "I am that," 
said Mr, O'Callaghan, and he meant every word of it. 

To Mr. O'Callaghan, Maple Ridge was home; to lit¬ 
tle Midge, it was still the great adventure; but to Rhona, 
it was the land of the golden apples of the sun. For these 
golden apples -- while they grsw in the garden of the Kes- 
peridea, in the meadows of Hy-Brasil and in the vales of 
arcady, they grow also in Maple Ridge, 


L. 3.W, 


SAINT P.^TRICK'3 MISSION 


Ruth M. Colman 


Legend tells us that Old Ireland 
Rose by magic from the sea, 

Sparkling like a precious emenald 
Glowing with intensity,,,, 

Ireland with its castle ruins, 

Lov;-thatched homes and holy wells; 

Filmy clouds of purple heather 
Rival scarlet fuchsia bells; 

Evenings that are flower-scented — 
Irish laughter, Irish tears -- 

Tell.ing legends, singing, dancing; 
vVhere all trouble disappears: 

Telling once again the story, 

How Saint Patrick set them free; 

How he picked a growing shamrock 
And explained the Trinity; 

Brought to them the torch of knowledge 
Down from Antrim to the Lee; 

Changed their faith in Siiper<.tltlons - 
Gave them Christianity, 
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